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CRITICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLES. 



THE CITIES OF ART AND THE EARLY 
ARTISTS. 

NO. II. — PEBUGIA AND PEEUGINO. 

[The April number of the Bulletin contained 
a sketch of Fra Angelico and his connexion 
with the early history of Art at Florence. A 
series of such sketches is proposed, descriptive 
of the lives and works of the elder masters of 
European Art, in connexion with the cities in 
which they lived and labored, and where their 
paintings can now chiefly be studied.] 



The high road from Rome to Florence is usu- 
ally regarded by travelers as a disagreeable 
parenthesis between the two cities, to be got over 
as expeditiously as possible. The rage for sight- 
seeing grudges delay. The Carnival extinguish- 
ed with the last flicker of the moccoletti, or Holy 
Week with the dying blaze of the girandola, it 
would have but a single step, or, at most, a rail- 
way stride, from the Corso to the Lung d'Arno ; 
from'the Vatican to the Pitti Palace; from the 
Villa Borghese and the classic slopes of Frascati 
and Albano to the "fresh fields and pastures 
new " of Certosa, Fiesole, and Vallombrosa. The 
Falls of Terni, the Trenton of Italy, with their 
wild and romantic grouping of chasm and cas- 
cade, provoke only half a day's delay from the 
impatient posters ; the beautiful scenery of the 
valleys of the Clitumnus and the Tiber is dis- 
missed with glimpses of admiration from the 
carriage windows ; while the wave-washed 
shores of the Lake of Thrasimene, with all their 
associations of ancient heroism and tragic glory, 
are passed by at top speed, with scarcely a re- 
cognition of their classic interest. In spite of 
the many and varied attractions of the route, the 
whole journey, by a sort of common consent 
among tourists, is voted a bore ; the towns are 
regarded as possessing little interest, except as 
they mark the distance, and the country is 
agreeable only in proportion as it is passed. 

It follows that the leisurely traveler, who 
stops in some city by the way, soon finds himself 
irrevocably left behind in the race. The slowest 
Vetturino party, which he distanced an hundred 
miles back, creeps up, and, like the tortoise in 
the fable, gets ahead of him ; he loses his con- 
nexion with the traveling public, excites the 
surprise of his innkeeper by repeated break- 
fasts and dinners, instead of one hurried meal, 
and becomes actually a curiosity and topic of 
town talk, not because he is in the place so short 
a time, but so long. For all this, he has his re- 
ward. The pleasantest reminiscences of travel 
are often found in these rarer experiences ; one 
gains by delay even in a journey sometimes, and, 
to make sure of one advantage at least, as things 
seldom seen are seldom described, he provides 
himself with fresher topics for an occasion like 
the present. 

The quiet old city of Perugia is like fifty others 
in Italy in appearance ; a conglomeration of 
steep streets, frowning houses, big clumsy tow- 
ers, churches, and palaces, with rough and black- 
ened walls, presenting that aspect of permanent 
dilapidation and decay, which, like certain in- 
curable diseases, is the best guaranty of lon- 
gevity. To an American, these Italian towns 
are special curiosities. Accustomed, at home, to 
the newness and freshness which are character- 
istic of our cities, and to the extremest tension 



of activity as the principle of life, the striking 
contrast that he meets with on the Continent 
seems all the more strange. To see a whole 
town settled down into dingy decrepitude and 
irretrievable ruin; to see the better part of 
the population with their hands in their pockets, 
lounging in the April sunshine, wrapped in huge 
cloaks ; the worse part, meanwhile, keeping na- 
ture up at a slow pace by dint of hard begging, 
while the small trades that stand in the place of 
business are only excuses for more systematic 
laziness ; — all this breaks upon him with a sort 
of stagnant surprise, hard to get rid of, until a 
month's Italian experience has acclimated him 
to the indolent atmosphere ; taught him to for- 
get the " go ahead " principles of his native land, 
and consider a man in a hurry as apochryphal a 
character as the man in the moon. 

Not that Perugia is the most striking type of 
this class of superannuated old cities Compared 
to some, there is an extra circulation and vitality 
about it. It is the capital of a delegation of the 
Papal States. Monsignore, a prelate, resides 
here, or is supposed to do so, with a provincial 
court, and in the grim, desolate citadel, there 
are real soldiers ; a state of things lifting the 
place, theoretically at least, a little above the 
dead level of mere country towns, and giving to 
its "far niente" a color of respectability, a 
tinge of dignity. Perhaps the inhabitants have 
so great a respect for its antiquity, such an esti- 
mation of its renown, such solicitude for its un- 
interrupted repose, as to be unwilling to vex its 
tranquil old age with ordinary noises, and go 
about very quietly for fear of disturbing it. Be 
this as it may, in spite of rack and ruin, sieges, 
captures, and the centuries, it is hard to find a 
city in Italy, of its size, possessing greater or 
more individual interest. To any one who has 
made acquaintance with the history of painting, 
especially if in the galleries of the Continent, 
he has been able to have the commentaries along 
with the text, and has learned to discriminate as 
well as observe, the mention of Perugia will 
suggest the brightest period and highest triumphs 
of modern Christian Art. The Umbrian School, 
which, in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
gave it the truest impulse it had yet received, 
rescuing from mere imitations of nature and 
external shapes, the divine principle, to use it 
again, as in early periods of Art, as the inter- 
preter of spiritual feelings and high emotions, 
not aside from forms of beauty, but in harmony 
with their purest purpose as ministers less to 
the senses than the soul, had its seat in this 
quiet mountain town. Here it has left traces of 
its influence and precious relics of its labors; 
and here its works can be studied to best advan- 
tage and with most satisfaction. 

The Historians of the Art agree in ascribing 
to the position of Perugia, and the character of 
the country around it, no inconsiderable influ- 
ence in the formation of this school, of which 
Perugino was the master, and Raphael " the 
scholar, greater than the master." Situated on 
the western slopes of the Umbrian mountains ; 
encircled with a pure atmosphere ; remote from 
the larger capitals ; overlooking, with charming 
variety of scenery, the broad valley through 
which the Tiber takes its way, associated no less 
with the beauties of classic fable than the tri- 
umphs of Christian faith, the traveler cannot 
fail to be struck with the aptness of the region 
to kindle ideas in sympathy with the loveliness 



and serenity of nature, and to prompt their ex- 
pression in harmonious forms. Besides, it was 
hardly a half-day's journey from Assisi, a retired 
town, now even more decayed and lifeless than 
Perugia itself, but which the monastery of Saint 
Francis of Assisi, has made famous, and ren- 
dered at that day the centre of a religious enthu- 
siasm whose influence extended far and wide, 
through the regions of Upper Italy. The piety 
and the zeal of Saint Francis attracted to his 
side not only the religious devotees of his day, 
and the young aspirants for ascetic fame, but 
also many of the prominent artists of that pe- 
riod, to whom the decoration of the Convent of 
Assisi gave the opportunity of congenial labor. 
The frescoes on the choirs and chapels of this 
venerable foundation, still bright with the colors 
of Cimabue and Giotto, and their disciples, mas- 
ters of the earliest periods of art, attest the de- 
votional spirit which inspired not only the bro- 
thers of the order, but also the painters who kin- 
dled their exercises of piety with additional 
fervor by vivid illustrations of the sacred page. 
St. Francis was an enthusiast, and his disciples 
were enthusiasts, but those were the days when 
fanaticism was not so much a disease as it was 
the vital principle of society. The ideas and re- 
ligious sentiments which emanated from Assisi, 
and pervaded the neighboring country, had their 
effect upon all classes of the community. Art 
took the color of the times, and the spiritual, 
mystical atmosphere in which the prevailing no- 
tions enveloped the doctrines of Christianity, 
and the theory of religious life, penetrated the 
painter's studio, as well as the halls of the aca- 
demics and the cells of the monks. At Perugia, 
it was the element from which the dawning ener- 
gies of art drew their first nurture, and which 
decided the tendency of the Umbrian painters to 
the choice of religious and ecclesiastic subjects. 

Thus cradled and fostered, the school of Um- 
bria soon grew into a separate existence, easy to 
trace through the various stages of its strength. 
One finds relics at Perugia of the efforts of its 
earliest disciples — the precursors of Perugino, 
and the heralds of his superior genius. He him- 
self was not a native of the town which has given 
him his name. He was born about the year 
1446, at Castello della Pieve, and was called, at 
first, Pietro Vanucci della Pieve. At twenty- 
five, he went to Florence ; thence removed to 
Rome ; and, after spending some time in various 
other parts of Italy, he finally, towards the close 
of the fifteenth century, took up his residence at 
Perugia, opened a studio, founded a school, and 
identified himself inseparably with the history 
and fame of the city. 

Perugino lived between 1440 and 1524. This 
was scarcely two hundred years after the first 
revival of the Fine Arts from the sleep of centu- 
ries. During those two hundred years, the pro- 
gress of Art had been slow and gradual. Never- 
theless, there had been time enough for a retro- 
grade movement from the excellence attained in 
the latter years of the fourteenth and first years 
of the fifteenth century. The struggle which 
has been ever going on in the world of Art be- 
tween those who would sacrifice feeling and ex- 
pression to the accurate delineation cf form and 
the minute details of nature, and those whose 
aim is almost exclusively to realize on the can- 
vas the sentiment of the subject painted, irre- 
spective of any great fidelity to natural objects, 
had already manifested itself. The tendency of 
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the painters, both of the Naturalist and the Pu- 
rist schools, was to extremes. The artist who 
disregarded anatomy and despised drawing, was 
apt to affix to the radiant, celestial countenances 
of his angels — with all their intensity of raptu- 
rous expression — very awkward legs, arms, and 
bodies, and to put them into most incomprehen- 
sible and uncomfortable attitudes. The faces 
of his seraphs and saints all beamed with the 
pure felicities of heaven ; their figures, however, 
looked very much as if they were still in purga- 
tory, or even worse off. On the other hand, the 
painter of the opposite school lavished extraor- 
dinary pains on the anatomy of his subjects, dis- 
played his skill in the attitudes and postures of 
his groups, and drew his most angelic characters 
so entirely from real life, that these were sug- 
gestive of nothing except the most mundane and 
sensuous ideas. His bouncing cherubs and well- 
conditioned angels put all the theories of spirit- 
ual existence at defiance, and the cumbrous 
ornaments and draperies, with which they were 
overloaded, only served to drag them lower in 
the scale of being. 

It was in opposition to this latter style of art 
that Perugino exerted himself. At the same 
time he avoided the dangers of the other ex- 
treme. He studied in various schools of his 
time and gave this highest evidence of genius, 
the faculty of appropriating and making his own 
the excellencies of others, without becoming the 
imitator of their faults. At the time of fixing 
his residence at Perugia, he had become fully 
established in his own opinions upon Art, and his 
own manner of painting. His taste, originally 
inclined to the study of those works of Art in 
which the predominant quality was the expres- 
sion of the idea of the artist, had been cultivated 
by familiarity with the productions of the mas- 
ters of his time, and his genius had been quick- 
ened to a generous emulation by a study of their 
excellencies. At the same time he had learned 
to perceive the weak points of their style, and 
by his diligent study of the works of painters of 
other schools, he had gained the key to their 
success and made it the means of entering upon 
their fields of labor without conforming to the 
vitiated taste which they every where manifested. 
Perugino did not attain to the ease and grace of 
some of his contemporaries, but he went far 
beyond them all in the rare union of excellencies 
which had hitherto been regarded as belonging 
to separate schools. 

Starting from the " Gran' Breiagne" hotel to 
explore Perugia for the sake of Perugino, you 
have your choice between a shabby, patched-up 
old fellow, almost as much out of repair as the 
worst used building in the town, who, on the 
strength of a few rickety phrases of English, has 
established himself on the public square as a 
duly authorized Cicerone, and a small hump- 
backed boy, somewhat of the description of 
Quasimodo, the hero of Victor Hugo's " Notre 
Dame." The latter, with a flourish of his 
crutches, assures you in the vernacular, and with 
that charming na'iveli which is inseparable from 
the Italian character, "that he knows all the 
works of Pietro," as he familiarly styles the fif- 
teenth century master ; and, moreover, he is as- 
sisted, without extra charge, by a small boy, in 
a huge beaver and cloak, who sets him right, in 
case of mistake. To this reliable couple it is 
best to give the preference, and, with the cloak 
and crutches a little in advance, commence the 



work of exploration. You will find the works of 
Perugino everywhere, — in the University, the 
Exchange, the Cathedral ; in the palaces, con- 
vents, confraternities, sacristies, and churches ; 
on walls and ceilings, over doors, windows, and 
altars. It is very easy for you to fulfil Gold- 
smith's definition of a connoisseur, and " praise 
the works of Peter Perugino." 

The " Sala del Cambio," — a small building, 
disused, now, and dismantled, but formerly the 
" Exchange " of Perugia — contains, on its fres- 
coed walls, the largest and best work of Peru- 
gino. Fortunately, Time has dealt gently with 
it, and its colors still retain much of their early 
lustre. These frescoes cover the walls and the 
vaulted ceiling. They are painted in co-part- 
ments, or panels, representing, by a series of 
figures, a number of the most conspicuous cha- 
racters of Sacred, Traditional, and Profane His- 
tory. On one side of the room are the six Sibyls 
and six principal Prophets ; on the other, alle- 
gorical figures of the different Virtues, and un- 
derneath them, grouped in trios, the heroes and 
philosophers whose lives most strikingly devel- 
oped their qualities : — Under Temperance, stand 
Leonidas, Lucullus, and Codes ; under Justice, 
Camillus, Pittacas, and Trajan ; under Prudence, 
Fabius Maximus, Socrates, and Numa Pompi- 
lius. At the end of the hall, is a large fresco of 
the " Nativity," and another of the " Transfi- 
guration " — the latter strikingly similar, in 
point of arrangement and expression, to the 
great work of Raphael, painted some twenty 
years later. On the roof of the " Sala del Cam- 
bio," are arabesques, of mythological design and 
exquisite finish. In the centre is Apollo, and 
around him are the presiding deities of the 
seven planets. Incongruous as is this mixture 
of Christian and Pagan antiquity — of the scrip- 
tural, the classical, and the fabulous — there are 
rare beauties, and manifestations of great artis- 
tic power, in this work of Perugino. There is 
much simplicity and dignity in the heads and 
figures, and attitudes, of most of the personages 
represented, and a freedom and case of expres- 
sion and execution which characterize the whole 
as one of the finest specimens of this period of 
art. The Master painted his own portrait on 
one of the panels of the wall, between the clas- 
sical groups. His mild face looks out from un- 
derneath his artist's cap with an expression of 
bon kommie and placid contentment. Probably 
to identify himself more completely with his 
work, and perhaps to express his satisfaction 
with it, he wrought his own features by its side 
as a final and lasting memorial of his fame. Finis 
coronat opus. 

But more pleasing than these, because truer 
to the spirit of the age and to the peculiarities 
of his style, are the purely religious easel-pic- 
tures of Perugino, seen oftenest in the congenial 
atmosphere of churches, or other consecrated 
spots. Of these, the favorite subjects are the 
opening scenes in the New Testament History ; 
the Annunciation of the Birth of Christ to the 
Virgin ; the Nativity ; the Adoration of the 
Magi; the Madonna and Child. In all these 
pictures, and they are numerous at Perugia, 
there is great uniformity of style, little variety 
of arrangement or attitude, and an almost iden- 
tical expression. It seems, with regard to each 
subjeot, as if the representation of the text on 
the canvas, its visiblo interpretation, like the 
text itself, in spiritual moaning, when once 



settled by authority, were too sacred to admit 
of alteration. Thus, the Nativity, for instance, 
is always treated in the same way ; the Virgin 
and St. Joseph are represented as kneeling in 
adoration on cither side of the infant Saviour, 
who sleeps on the ground or in a cradle. So, 
too, in the " Adoration of the Magi." In the 
various paintings of this subject by Perugino 
and his scholars, the precedent of the earliest 
representation of the subject is strictly followed. 
A conspicuous black Magus, two huge camels, 
and a costly array of offerings, figure in every 
picture of the scene. In the delineations of the 
Madonna and Child, the variations from the 
first model are still less. They are presented 
sometimes alone, sometimes with saints, and 
angels in their company. In these paintings, 
there are often unnatural attitudes, impossible 
perspectives, and ludicrous accessories, showing 
that Art was yet in tutelage ; but the true feel- 
ing that pervades them all, and of which they 
are redolent as flowers are of fragrance, or the 
human face of life, gives them an irresistible 
charm and power. The Virgin Mary of Peru- 
gino is the painter's idea embodied, of the purest 
and holiest capabilities of humanity, crowned 
with the impress of a divine sanction. The 
farthest depths of tenderness, the highest reach 
of love, cannot compass the idea of a more per- 
fect human character. All possible gifts of 
beauty, all imagined graces of feature and form 
and regard, seem to him the fitting attributes • 
of her whom all generations were to call 
Blessed, the Virgin of Nazareth, the mother 
of his Lord. Thus he had learned of her in 
the lessons and legends of his faith ; thus, 
perhaps, she had appeared to his excited ima- 
gination in dreams and immortal fancies and 
longings after Paradise ; thus to present her 
before the eyes of men, was not only an effort 
of genius, but an act of faith. She was the 
patroness of Art, as she was the Mother of the 
Church. Her life and miracles and death were 
the favorite theme of the pencil as well as the 
pulpit, and supplied numberless subjects for the 
painter in the details drawn from the Scriptural 
narrative and the records of tradition. As usual, 
where the Scriptures were most silent, tradition 
was most eloquent. The steps of the Virgin 
were traced with pious diligence from the hour 
when the dying words of Jesus commended her 
to the disciple whom he loved, through all the 
twenty -four years which she is said to have lived 
after the ascension of her Son. According to 
the legends of the Church, the Angel Gabriel 
foretold to her the hour of her entry into 
heaven, and brought her, as a token, a branch 
from one of the celestial palms; the Apostles 
were miraculously transported by clouds from 
the various places of their dispersion, to watch 
with her three days before her death, and wit- 
ness her exulting departure ; their hands buried 
her in the valley of Jchosaphat, and they sur- 
rounded her tomb with rejoicings and songs, in 
which the angels joined with such wondrous 
melody, that all Jerusalem gathered to listen to 
its echoes ; their eyes beheld her triumphantly 
ascending from the grave, body and soul, attend- 
ed by a multitude of angels, into the immediate 
presence of the Lord. 

But, although the dividing line between per- 
mitted reverence, and idolatrous worship as 
thus broken down, and the purity of the Gospel 
narrative corrupted by the absurdities of tradi- 
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tion, the most favorite representation of the 
Virgin by Perugino and Raphael, and in all 
ages of Art, has been that simple one whose 
appeal is to the universal heart and sympathy 
of the Christian world, with nothing but ac- 
knowledged truth, and fitting beauty in its 
pathetic portraiture. The Madonna and Child, 
the Mary of St. Luke, with the infant Saviour in 
her arms, stands alone in a sacred solitude of 
maternal love, and fearful, adoring rapture, the 
" meekness of her low estate" mingling on her 
placid brow with the conscious grandeur of the 
mission foretold in that salutation of the Angel 
Gabriel, " Hail, thou that art highly favored!" 
Surely, in this there is no element of unauthor- 
ized reverence or improper exaltation. Peru- 
gino painted the Virgin Mary with less splendor 
of color, less grandeur of outline, less beauty of 
expression, than his immortal pupil, Raphael ; 
but next to him, for purity and grace and dignity 
of feeling, the Madonnas of the Umbrian master 
are unsurpassed. 

In looking at these beautiful productions of 
Perugino, scattered through the churches and 
convents of his chosen city, one finds it hard to 
believe that they do not reflect a pure and high 
character in the painter himself. It would seem 
as if the truth of the old Horatian maxim, '.' Si 
vis me flere, dolendum est primum ipsi tibi," 
and that which Vasari proclaims, that to paint 
holiness, an artist must be holy himself, must be 
illustrated in the works of the Master Purist. 
It is hard to believe that this was not the secret of 
his success ; that as he felt, he painted, with a 
higher instinct than the mere knowledge of his 
art, from an inward motive of piety and a deep 
experience of the truth. 

But the biographers give Perugino a doubtful 
character. They stigmatize him as avaricious 
and miserly, and bring against him the severe 
charge, doubtless exaggerated, of being a mere 
painter for money, not a true toiler after fame. 
But these blemishes, we are inclined to believe, 
were not a constituent part of his character. It 
was Perugino's misfortune to be too successful. 
He was the most popular painter of his time. 
He was summoned to Rome by Pope Sixtus IV., 
to assist in the decorations of the Sistine Chapel, 
and from all quarters of Northern Italy the de- 
mand for his pictures was excessive. There 
was a " rage" for Perugino's, just as there was 
at one time a rage for Van Dyke's in England. 
And it was not strange that this rare good for- 
tune should be too much for our artist. The 
guilt of those few of the profession who can be 
charged with a thirst for gold, and of hoarding 
their accumulated wealth, does not lie with a 
very crushing weight upon the shpulders of the 
rest. Perugino's early poverty, and the shifts 
he was forced to make to pursue his studies, had 
made him so accustomed to the straightened 
circumstances and narrow resources of penury, 
that his unexpected wealtji did not seem to him 
like a reality. He could not escape from his 
former habits of self-denial and want. He never 
expanded into the nobleness of his new condition, 
but went on toiling and drudging as if always 
in necessity. The consequence was, that in later 
years he lost his high position as an artist. His 
pictures grew poorer and poorer, while he was 
growing richer and richer ; and at last, so far 
from keeping pace with his scholars, he fell 
behind his own previously attained excel- 
lence, and when he died, at the age of about 



eighty, his removal was no loss to the interests 
of Art. 

It seems ungracious to take those venerable 
masters of painting to task for the weaknesses 
and foibles to which, in common with the rest of 
mankind who do not paint, they were subject. 
At least at Perugia, surrounded by so many 
admirable relics of his rare genius, treading 
the very streets and pavements where he 
walked, and lingering in the shadows of the 
shrines and altars, to which the magic of his 
pencil gave a new consecration, it is best to 
believe in the virtues of Perugino in spite 
of his detractors. And, while upon this point, 
it may be as well to mention that, in one instance 
at least, his spirit of acquisitiveness failed him. 
In the Conventual Church of San Agostino, there 
are two most beautiful altar-pieces, a Nativity 
and a Baptism of Christ, forming originally a 
single picture, but now divided, and either of 
which would now sell for almost any price that 
could be asked for it, which were originally pur- 
chased of the artist by the convent for a sack of 
corn ! There is a letter from Perugino in the 
archives of the Fraternity, in which the terms 
are mentioned, and he intimates his opinion that 
the monks have got rather the best of the bar- 
gain. "Who shall say, after this, that Perugino's 
avarice was not rather from motives of self- 
preservation than self-aggrandizement ? 

Raphael lived in Perugia for several years, 
while a scholar of Perugino. There are not 
many traces of his hand remaining in the city — 
enough, however, to enable the inhabitants to 
claim his fame as a portion of their glory. Yet 
in the whole city, beside their paintings, there 
is nothing commemorative of either of these great 
men. Of some old Pope or other, there is a 
bronze statue in the public square ; but I doubt 
if even a via or a piazza is named after Raphael 
or Perugino. For the house of the latter we 
tried in vain (a party of three industrious Ame- 
ricans) to discover some trace. When the case 
began to look desperate, and the two youthful 
acquaintances of " Pietro" had been completely 
baflled in their scent, the dilapidated Cicerone 
was called in, and the house of Perugino being 
called for, he asserted gravely, in several 
languages, that it had ceased to exist ; to which 
conclusion, after diligent search in several blind 
alleys, in which it is to be hoped no respectable 
painter ever lived, we were forced to come at 
last. Perhaps it is better as it is. The memory 
of the masters finds a more fitting record in their 
immortal works than in monuments or local 
associations ; and it is easy for any one who 
lingers in the scene of their labors, to fancy that 
the calm, creative spirit of their genius still 
hovers around the mountains and the meadows, 
and over the old city, greeting him like a second 
sunshine. w. a. b. 



STREET-ARCHITECTURE. -No. 1. 

[A few paragraphs in the following paper appeared several years since 
in the " New-York American," under another title.] 

The principal use of streets is to afford con- 
venient avenues for locomotion and transport, 
and of houses to serve for shelter from the ele- 
ments. But there are other qualities besides 
these to be desired in streets and houses, of less 
importance certainly, but nevertheless not to be 
disregarded by an intelligent people. They 
should be built, for instance, in such a way as to 
be agreeable to the eye — to suggest higher ideas 



than those merely which are connected with 
facility of movement or protection from the 
weather. In a word, some attention should be 
paid to the rules of architecture, and the ob- 
servance of the laws of taste, not only in single 
edifices, but in the laying out of entire blocks 
and avenues. 

AVe desire to offer a few desultory thoughts 
upon this subject. The theme is alargeone, and 
any treatment of it within the limits to which 
we are confined, must necessarily be incomplete. 
A more careful and exact digest of our reflections 
than we have had an opportunity to prepare, 
might, perhaps, lead us to limit or modify, in 
some respects, the following remarks. We ven- 
ture, however, to publish them in their present 
shape, hoping that they may be found to contain 
suggestions of interest, or, at any rate, promote 
discussion and inquiry in regard to the matters 
to which they relate. 

To an American traveller, whose eye has been 
somewhat educated in the study of form and color, 
the street-architecture of foreign cities presents 
a subject of constant and highly interesting ob- 
servation. That it is often insipid or positively 
ugly, is too obvious to require to be stated. At 
the same time, there is scarcely an European 
town of considerable size which does not con- 
tain some by-lane or broad avenue to capti- 
vate the attention of the Artist. We propose to 
describe, in a general way, the characteristics of 
this foreign architecture, which address them- 
selves the most forcibly to American eyes, and 
to illustrate them by such instances as may 
occur to us. AVe shall then endeavour to sketch 
the prominent peculiarities of our own attempts 
in this direction, and perhaps take the liberty 
of offering a few practical suggestions for their 
improvement. 

AVe find in the most striking street-views 
abroad either one or the other of two character- 
istics, which are entirely unlike in their nature, 
and rarely to be observed in the same city. AVe 
may call them, for convenience, the symmetrical 
and the picturesque styles — very imperfect de- 
signations, but sufficiently accurate, perhaps, 
for our present purposes. 

The first of these qualities is to be observed 
most often in modern capitals, or in those parts 
of ancient cities which have been laid out within 
the last two or three hundred years. It exhibits 
itself in a certain breadth and symmetry of de- 
sign — a harmonious order and regularity not 
only in the plan (which is sufficiently common in 
America), but in the elevation and disposition 
of the ranges of buildings. Every structure 
seems to have been contrived with reference to 
its pictorial effect on the whole composition. 
The masses have been grouped by one controlling 
hand. The vacant spaces are of generous width. 
The same style is preserved in every edifice, or 
else the one adopted is so treated as not to appear 
incongruous with the whole. The same material 
is used throughout ; or, if a variety of materials, 
they are made to harmonize in color and gene- 
ral effect. The sky-line is preserved unbroken 
for long distances, and only interrupted at 
regular intervals. The points of observation, 
such as important public buildings and monu- 
ments, arc placed where they are most effec- 
tive. The whole scene is distinguished by 
an air of grandeur and repose. AA'e are re- 
minded at every step that there is a superior 
power here, which checks individual caprice, — 



